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Tuat the Metropolitan Association is in earnest in administer- 
ing the provisions of the new compact is indicated by the prompt- 
ness with which it expelled Mr. Porter, the broker who was 
charged with having shared his commissions with one of his clients. 
The investigation of his case showed that another enrolled broker, 
O. C. Dodd, was implicated with Potter in giving rebates to their 
customers, and his expulsion also promptly followed. It was, doubt- 
less, regarded as a very “smart” thing to defy the Metropolitan 
Association, but the tone assumed by these gentlemen before and 
since their expulsion indicates that they are now of the opinion that 
while the defiance might have been a “smart” thing at the time, 
getting caught at it was not quite so pleasant. 





SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELL urges the companies to send in their 
annual reports by the middle of January, if possible. He is of the 
opinion that, with the exercise of special diligence, the companies 
can furnish full reports up to the close of business on December 
31 without including estimates for any portion of the last month of 
the year. If the making of the reports rested solely with the home 
offices, there is no doubt that the work could be done within the time 
specified, but as reports from distant agencies must be included, 
and as the mails are irregular in some sections, fifteen days is a rather 
short allowance of time in which to obtain reports from these out- 
lying agencies. Still, if the agents are impressed with the import- 
ance of being prompt in forwarding their statements, the ambition 
of the Superintendent to be first in the field with his report may be 
gratified. For ourselves, we should be very glad if the reports 
could be secured at that early date, as it would greatly facilitate 
our work in connection therewith. 





ANNOUNCEMENT is made in our foreign exchanges that the 
Alliance Assurance Company of London contemplates establish- 
ing a branch office in this country for the transaction of a fire 
insurance business, the home company doing both life and fire 
insurance. The Alliance was organized in 1824, has a subscribed 
capital of £5,000,000, and has been one of the most successful 
companies in Europe. The latest report we have at hand gives 
the amount of capital paid up and added to from profits at 
4550,000. The Right Honorable Lord Rothschild is chairman 
of the board of directors, included in which are a number of other 
titled gentlemen, members of Parliament, etc., and Robert Lewis 
is the chief secretary. It is stated that the company proposes to 
do business in about fifty of the more prominent American cities. 
While it does not seem to be definitely decided that the company 
will enter the American field, we receive the intimation that its 





advent among us may be looked for early in the coming year. 
Who is to be the resident manager is not indicated, but the posi- 
tion is not likely to go begging long. The Alliance will be a wel- 
come addition to the list of strong European companies now 
already doing business in this country. 





THERE seems to be no good reason why the much-talked-of 
Liberty Fire Insurance Company, of which Weed & Kennedy are 
the promoters, should not be carried through to success. There is 
always room for addional insurance capital in this vicinity, and if 


‘the proposed company obtains the $1,000,000 at which its capital 


stock is fixed, it will, undoubtedly, secure its fair share of business. 
Messrs. Weed & Kennedy are both experienced underwriters, are 
young, energetic, progressive and popular, both as agents and brok- 
ers, and they have the confidence of a large number of property- 
owners, whose business they have transacted for several years past. 
Indeed, some of their larger patrons are subscribers to the stock of 
the proposed new company. The prospectus issued indicates that 
the company will prosecute business after the methods of the New 
England mutuals so far as relates to fire prevention and protection. 
The mutuals go upon the theory that when once a risk has been 
put in good insurable condition, no company can get too much of 
it. It will be the policy of the Liberty, when fairly launched, to 
select its business with great care and to write liberal lines. It 
will, of course, fall in with the new order of things, and be a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Association from the start. 





THE Commercial Bulletin prints a list of large fires that occurred 
in November, and places the total fire loss for that month at about 
$10,090,000, which is in excess of the average losses for November 
during a number of years past. Nearly every month during the 
year has shown an increase in the fire losses over the corresponding 
month of last year, indicating a steady increase in losses each year. 
Of course, the insurance companies have to pay the greater part of 
the bill, and it is well for them that they are taking measures that 
are calculated to transfer the burden to the shoulders of the prop- 
ertyowners, through whose neglect, carelessness or indifference the 
greater portion of the losses occur. It is folly to preach caution to 
propertyowners regarding fire hazards, until the insurance compa- 
nies take the matter in hand and make it an object for them to 
protect their property. This is now being done to a greater 
extent than ever before, and it will not be long before every prop- 
ertyowner will find it to his pecuniary advantage to adopt the means 
of fire prevention and protection that are pointed out to him by the 
insurance companies. The systems of inspection authorized by the 
companies in various cities, are doing much good, but they need to 
be extended to all classes of risks and to every locality before any 
very great reduction of the fire losses can be expected. 





For a long time past efforts have been made to establish the 
business of fire underwriting in New Orleans upon a more profit- 
able basis. Some of the local companies have been opposed to 
any unity of action whatever, and have, consequently, succeeded 
in deferring the formation of an association. Recently, however, 
the underwriters of that city, inspired no doubt by the success of 
the compact in New York, resolved to go ahead and form an 
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organization independent of the objecting companies. This new 
body is called “The New Orleans Fire Insurance Compact,” and 
its membership embraces all the companies doing business in that 
city except the Home, Firemens, Lafayette and the Louisiana. 
The compact is a binding document and prohibits most of the 
bad practices from which the business in that city has been suffer- 
ing. Brokers are to be licensed, first pledging themselves to abide 
by the rules of the compact and not to share their commission 
with the insured. A brokerage commission of five per cent is 
allowed for business within the jurisdiction of the compact. Each 
member of the compact is required to deposit with the treasurer 


$150 as security for fines that may be imposed upon him, and each- 


broker is to pay $200 for his license, and to keep a deposit of $50 
with the treasurer for the payment of fines. The compact seems 
to be cast-iron in every respect, but its success and lease of life 
no doubt depend, to a great extent, upon its attitude towards 
the four non-compact companies. It is intimated that there is 
likely to be a lively war between these two elements before a great 
while. 





THE affairs of the Metropolitan Association have shaped them- 
selves satisfactorily ; the machinery is now running smoothly and 
with comparatively little friction. The longer the new compact is 
tried the more highly does it commend itself to underwriters in 
general, who see that in its enforcement much good is going to 
result to the companies. Even among the brokers who were at 
first extremely hostile, many now accept the situation and are will- 
ing to admit that the compact is calculated to bring them greater 
profits than they derived under the old system. As we have stated 
before, a large portion of the business done through brokers in 
New York formerly paid them less than ten per cent commission, 
some of the larger risks being written for five per cent, some even 
as low as two and one-half per cent, while the insured received as 
a rebate the balance of the commission allowed the broker by the 
companies. While those who, writing smaller risks, suffered some- 
what by the limitation of the commission to ten per cent, the 
brokerage business has gradually readjusted itself so that very few 
can complain of any serious loss under the new compact, while 
the majority are unquestionably benefited thereby. The objection 
that was expected to come from propertyowners has not been 
made. Indeed, they have always felt that it was folly on the part 
of the companies to fix a tariff of rates which they claim to be as 
low as they could afford to do the business and then permit the 
brokers to make a rebate from those rates, When they find that 
the practice of collecting the tariff rates is uniform, they do not 
hesitate or object to pay it. What every propertyowner wants is 
indemnity against fire at as low a price as his neighbor obtained it. 
The work of the old Tariff Association is being steadily prosecuted 
under the new auspices, and the bulletins sent out almost daily 
relative to rates are so explicit as to leave no one an excuse that 
they did not understand them. On the whole, the new arrange- 
ment is working most satisfactorily, and there is little doubt but it 
will last for the full term agreed upon. 





SoME underwriters are contending that there is not as much 
business being done at this season of the year as they had expected. 
Some of the smaller companies that have lost some business, have 
bezn a little inclined to complain that under the new compact the 








large companies were cutting into them. It was inevitable that 
when an equality was established among the companies as to the 
terms upon which business was to be transacted, there should be 
many changes in the placing of risks. Propertyowners generally 
have a choice of companies, and expect their brokers, all things 
being equal, to obtain those policies for them. Under the old 
order of things, the broker was at liberty to do the best he could for 
himself and his client, but now that the equality is established, the 
broker naturally consults the preference of those for whom he does 
business. During the past sixty days many risks have been trans. 
ferred from one company to another, but it would be difficult to 
point out any one that can be said to have sustained a permanent loss 
in the volume of its business that is not directly chargeable to 
existing business conditions. During the fall the large importers 
and wholesale dealers did an extremely active business, whereby 
their stocks were greatly reduced, their warehouses were depleted, 
and consequently the amount of insurance they required was 
very largely cut down. An underwriter who is familiar with this 
class of business is authority for the statement that the amount of 
warehouse insurance required in New York at the present time is 
scarcely fifty per cent of what it was two months ago. Merchants, 
however, are expecting a heavy spring trade, and are doing their 
utmost to replenish their stocks and fill their warehouses in order 
to meet the expected demand for goods. Mills and factories are 
now engaged in making up the spring goods, and by the first of the 
year these will begin to arrive, when the amount of insurance re- 
quired will steadily increase. But even with the lesser amount of 
insurance now in force, the companies under the new compact are 
likely to realize a greater profit than they did when the amount at 
risk was very much greater. Indeed, the manager of one company 
remarked recently that he could afford to lose fifty per cent of the 
business on his books and then he would make more money than 
he did before the compact went into effect. If all will have patience 
for a short time, the business will adapt itself to the new order of 
things and there will be enough to do to satisfy every reasonable 
underwriter. 





PROMINENT PATRONS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


OME two years since, THE SPEcTATOR Company issued a 
small leaflet containing the names of a number of persons 
whose lives were insured for large amounts. This list was far from 
complete, but was made up from names that had reached us inci- 
dentally, through newspaper paragraphs, etc., and was printed for 
the use of agents. It proved to be a very acceptable canvassing 
document, and agents have repeatedly requested us to enlarge the 
work, and furnish a more complete list of names of large insurers, 
with the amounts of their insurance certified as correct as far as 
possible. Recently we entered upon the work of revising this list, 
and having meantime learned of the names of many persons who 
were not included in the old list, we resolved to communicate 
directly with all the persons whose names we had, and let them 
speak for themselves regarding their insurance. It is proper to 
state that in compiling this list we have had no assistance whatever 
from the insurance companies; when we addressed a circular to 
them on the subject, they responded that the matter of the amount 
of insurance any one policyholder carried was a confidential trans- 
action between them and the insured, and while they believed such 
a publication as we suggested would be very valuable, they could 
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not betray the confidence of their patrons. Agents took their cue 
from the officers of the companies, and, consequently, we were left 
to our own resources to obtain the names of large insurers and the 
amount carried by each. We finally secured several thousand 
names, but not desiring to print them without approval, we 
addressed to each a circular reading as follows: 
Orrice OF THE SPECTATOR, 
New York, November, 1886. t 

DEAR Strn—We are compiling a list of prominent patrons of life insur- 
ance, and among the 5000 or 6000 names that we have of persons insured 
for large amounts, yours is included. We take the liberty of asking you 
if you wiil be kind enough to inform us of the exact amount for which 
you are insured. 

Our object in seeking this information is to prepare a list of largeg 
policyholders which will serve as an inducement to others to make such 
provision for those who are dependent upon them. The force of example 
goes a great way, and many an improvident person will undoubtedly be 
induced to insure his life when shown a list of gentlemen of high social 
and financial standing who have shown their confidence in the life insur- 
ance system by insuring their lives. It is solely for this purpose that we 
desire the information asked. 

If you will kindly state the amount for which you are insured you will 
greatly oblige, Yours, very truly, THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 


Having been assured that most individuals would object to see- 
ing their names printed in such connection, we were most agree- 
ably surprised at the alacrity with which the majority of those ad- 
dressed responded, correcting the amount set opposite their names, 
when it happened to be wrong, many of them applauding the 
object of our publication, speaking in terms of the highest com- 
mendation of the system of life insurance, and requesting copies 
of the leaflet when it should be ready. Not more than half a 
dozen requested to be omitted from the list, and these gave per- 
sonal reasons why it should be done; their requests have, it is 
needless to say, been complied with. 

From the large number of letters received in response to the 
above circular, we cull a few extracts tending to show the opinion 
entertained of life insurance by prominent business men, many of 
whom are large capitalists who might be supposed to be beyond 
the necessity or desire of making such provision for their families. 

Here is an extract from the letter of the sons and executors of 
the gentleman whom we had addressed : 

‘‘Our father died a few months since, At the time of his death he 
was insured for nearly $50,000 in life companies, and for $10,000 in an 
accident company. Between the years 1877 and 1879 he received the 
amounts of three endowment policies, aggregating $55,000, which consti- 
tutes a portion of the estate left by him.” 

A wealthy gentleman ina far Western city says: ‘‘ I have life policies in 
torce, $160,000 ; accumulations, $20,000 ; accident insurance, $10,000. It 
is all as good as gold, and I wish I had more,” 

A New England manufacturer says : ‘‘ With a policy recently engaged, 
I have over $50,000, and shall take $10,000 more as soon as times get 
a little better.” 

A gentleman in the interior of this State writes: ‘‘ I had two years ago 
$130,000 life insurance, but on account of business reverses I was obliged 
to discontinue all but $53,000, My experience is that if I had part other 
than ordinary life I would have been better placed when obliged to sur- 
render. Young men should be instructed to invest a little more than the 
ordinary life premiums and secure for themselves at middle age or old 
age some of the benefits to be derived from endowments or tontine insur- 
ance as offered by the old companies.” 

A large manufacturer of tobacco in the West says: ‘In full sympathy 
with your circular letter, I can do no less in furtherance of your object 
than to state the amount of my insurance. I still carry over $60,000 in 
different companies, and have already collected many thousands of dollars 


on matured endowments.” 
Here comes everybody’s friend, ‘‘ Jack ” Haverly, the well-known theat- 






















































tical manager, who says; ‘‘I am insured for $120,000, and: firmly believe 








in life insurance as an investment, else I would not carry so large an 
amount.” 

A prominent real estate dealer in Chicago writes: “In reply to your 
printed circular of inquiry, I beg leave to say that my life is insured for 
$75,000, and that I deem life insurance one of the most important duties 
incumbent upon a man, be he husband, father, brother or son, having any- . 
one dependent upon him for sustenance or comfort.” iach 

The head of a large printing house in this city says: “I have no objec- 
tion to giving you the information asked for in furtherance of the object 
you have in view. J am insured in three New York companies for 
$73,000.” 

Ex-Governor Bross of Illinois says: ‘‘ The amount of life policies I 
now hold is $76,000. I did have a larger amount, but I first scaled down 
my policies in the Charter Oak, $14,500, forty per cent, and then sold the 
$8000 for $4000 cash to the company, and hence am that much ‘in,’ 
as the boys say. All my policies are paid up, except one for $5000 taken 
in 1855.” 

An extensive wool dealer in the West writes: ‘I have at the present 
time $103,000 insurance on my life, $60,000 of which is endowment and 
will mature soon. I would not be willing to furnish this information for 
any other purpose than as stated.” 

The proprietor of a prominent hotel in Boston says: “ Yes, your figures 
are correct. I have $100,000 life insurance, all on the twenty years endow- 
ment plan. I have started to pay it up in ten years, and hope to be able 
to do so,” 

A Boston importer and jobber says: ‘‘I am carrying $48,500 insurance, 
and think so well of it that I am intending to increase my line.” 

A wealthy Philadelphian says: ‘‘ I carry on my own life at the present 
time $120,000, and expect to place $20,000 more very soon. Please mail 
me a copy of your list when printed.” ; 

A wealthy brewer, whose product is familiar in the mouths of most men, 
says: “I carry on my own life $53,500. I have taken out two twenty-year 
endowment policies on the life of my son, who is not yet twenty-one years 
old, for $5000, making $73,500 on which I pay premiums. So you see I 
am a believer in life insurance.” 

Here isa voice from the depths of the Pennsylvania coal mines: “I 
have averaged for some years $100,000 life insurance, and at times have 
overrun this amount. In my opinion it is the very best way to invest 
surplus salary and wages.” 

‘*Durham” smoking tobacco is a brand admired by all smokers. A 
gentleman prominent in its production writes: ‘‘ My own life is insured 
for $175,000; upon the life of my wife I carry $25,000, and upon my 
brother and two brothers-in-law I carry $10,000 each, making a total of 
$230,000 of life insurance which I pay for yearly, and regard it as a good 
investment.” 

The proprietor of the Opera House in a prominent Western city, evidently 
has a better opinion of life insurance than he does of fire insurance, for 
he says: ‘‘ I carry $55,000 of life insurance. The greater part of it I have 
had for over twenty years, and it cost me over $2000 a year when I first took 
it. Some of it I paid up about ten years ago, and dividends now reduce my 
premiums so that I have only about $600 a year to pay. I also carry 
$75,000 fire insurance, and I say damn the board they have over here; I 
shall shake them as soon as I can get into non-board companies.” 

Two brothers engaged ina large manufacturing business in Pittsburgh 
carry insurance upon their lives for the benefit of the business, They 
jointly write: ‘‘ We were at one time insured for $50,000 each, but in the 
last year dropped part, and now only carry $20,000 each. Shall come 
back to the old sum when we can afford it.” 

A well-known Philadelphia capitalist says: ‘‘ I am insured for $60,000, 
the accumulations on which now amount to over $10,000. It has been a 
good investment for me.” 

Here is another wealthy brewer, who has reason to be satisfied with his 
investment in life insurance. He says: “I have five policies for $5000 
each in different companies, payable at my death, I have an endowment 
policy payable in 1893 for $10,000. In 1879 I received $10,000 on an 
endowment policy, and in 1883 I received $10,000 more on another 
policy. So you see I am a believer in life insurance, both as a provision 
for the family and as an investment.” 

A representative of the medical profession says: ‘‘I have $63,000 life 
insurance and $10,000 accident, and consider it as safe an investment as 
I can make.” 

A large manufacturer of agricultural implements writes: ‘‘ In reply to 
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your favor would say that I carry a permanent insurance on the life plan 
of $100,000 for the protection of my business. In addition to this, I have 
an accident policy for $10,000. I deem the protection of life insurance as 
necessary to the permanent stability of business as that of fire insurance.” 

A prominent druggist in the South says: ‘‘I have $60,000 life insur- 
ance, about one-half of which is paid up. I have been carrying it for 
many years, am now in my sixty-sixth year, and never have had cause to 
regret the investment.” 

A banker in the Southwest writes: ‘I have now but little over $50,000 
life insurance. I have carried more—when I had less means than I have 
now, when I was in debt, and when my children were all alive and young 
and helpless. Under the same circumstances I would carry more again, 
for I should regard it, as I formerly did, as absolutely necessary to pro- 
tect my family in case of my death, when not even I could forsee how 
my estate might turn out when J was not here to look after it. With life 
insurance I knew that my family was provided for, whatever might be- 
come of my estate. But circumstances have changed with me, so that I 
do not now require the protection of life insurance to the extent I formerly 
did.” 

One of the California millionaires writes: ‘I am insured for $50,000 
in regular life companies, and also carry $5000 accident insurance. I 
consider life insurance one of the best investments I have got, although 
I am at the head of thirteen different businesses,” 

Fire insurance companies do not like to insure powder mills, but evi- 
dently the life companies have no objection to insuring the owners of 
them. One of them writes: ‘‘In reply to your circular letter would say 
that I have very recently added $10,000 of life insurance to my line, and 
now carry a round line of $250,000, This is all straight life insurance ; no 
assessment business about it. I should like very much to have one of 
your lists when compiled.” 

Here is one with a touch of sadness about it: ‘‘Iam sorry to say that 
the amount of my life insurance at the present time is quite small, and 
not sufficient to warrant putting my name in your list. I should be 
pleased to increase the amount considerably, but in consequence of a 
severe illness a few years ago I am unable to obtain it.” 


We could make numerous other extracts from the letters we 
have received, but the above will suffice to indicate their character. 
All the testimony is entirely voluntary, for in sending out our cir- 
culars we purposely sought to give the person addressed as little 
trouble as possible, by inclosing a slip with his name on it, so that 
all he would be required to do would be to write in the figures, 
showing the amount of his insurance. The explanations and com- 
mendations, therefore, indicate that the insured were willing to 
take some trouble to testify to the value of life insurance. While 
we have not in this summary given names in all instances, such 
names will appear in full in the printed list. 

Our list of persons insured for over $50,000 will be issued in the 
form of a leaflet, alphabetically arranged under the names of the 
cities or villages in which they reside, about the first of the year. 
Meantime, we will be obliged to any person who can aid us in add- 
ing to the list by sending the names of persons insured for more than 
$50,000. In every case we will address the insured directly, and 
promise not to print the name of any person who objects to such 
use being made of it. When completed, this leaflet will be one of 
the most effective canvassing documents ever put into the hands 
of agents. 





—A brakeman on the Wabash railroad, recently killed by accident, 
held a policy in the Accident Insurance Company of North America. By 
its terms he was entitled to $10 weekly for a term of not over twenty-six 
weeks if disabled by accident. All clauses concerning death were crossed 
out. His heirs now ask $260 from the company, claiming that the acci- 
dent which caused death disabled him for the term of twenty-six weeks, 
covered by the policy. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE managers of the Metropolitan Tariff Association continue to tinker 
with the branch office matter. It may be that they are improving the sity- 
ation, but so much changing of the rules can hardly fail to produce dis. 
content among the present branch managers, It is a serious matter to so 
frequently upset the arrangements of so large a class. 


* * * x 


Tue brokers and the uptown branch office men accepted the compact 
in good faith and tried to arrange their business to its requirements, but 
there has not been a day since October 12 when any of them have been 
able to feel secure in any arrangements they made, 

- * * * * 

THERE appears to be a growing tendency to making the workings and 
rules of the association very complex. This is greatly to be deplored, 
The secret of success with the old New York association was the sim- 
plicity of its rules and methods. 


* * * * 


THE new association fortunately numbers among its committeemen many 
of the leaders in the old association, and the companies have a great 
deal of confidence in those members, and feel that they will use the same 
wisdom now that has been exerted during the last few years—but at the 
same time, the warmest friends of the compact feel considerable anxiety 
over many of the phases which have recently been developed. 


* * * * 


THERE are many things that are antagonistic to the feelings of a large 
part of the local underwriters about the association. One of these is 
what seems to be the necessity of detective work. This is probably essen- 
tial if deviations are to be discovered, but the dignity of the business is 
not greatly enhanced in the eyes of the insuring public when they read in 
a morning paper that the manager of the Metropolitan Tariff Association 
set a trap for a broker, into which he walked, and that, too, on the matter 
of his returning part of his commission to the insured. Mr. Pitcher has 
done excellent work for the association and deserves the thanks of all 
its members, but he certainly earns his salary when he has to undertake 
such disagreeable duties. 


* % * % 


Tue alleged confession of the bookkeeper regarding the connivance of 
a well-known insurance ‘‘ adjuster for the insured” created much interest 
among local offices, The case is one which should be sifted to the bottom 
by local authorities, and if Mr. Ettinger is innocent his vindication made 
thorough. It would be a good thing for the insurance business if some 
way could be devised of shutting out these adjusters for the insured. The 
tendency of their efforts is an objectionable one, and they greatly increase 
the difficulty of making proper adjustments of losses. Of course, in 
many cases the insured needs some wise counsel and advice, which it 
is perhaps well to have come from a disinterested party, but in too many 
cases the professional adjuster loads the claim in order to be able to 
make a concession. Some of these men work very fairly, but others 
should never be dealt with. 


* * * * 


Messrs. WEED & KENNEDY’s proposed new company, the Liberty, 
sounds very well. It is not probable that a company organized by these 
gentlemen would be outside of the compact, and therefore no apprehen- 
sion need be felt as to whether the company is being gotten up for the 
purpose of disorganizing the association. The plan as stated in the pub- 
lished prospectus is an excellent one, and the firm who have it in charge 
seldom fail in anything they undertake. 


* % * * 


THERE has been but one recent addition to the fire agencies of this city, 
the Meriden Insurance Company of Connecticut. A few years ago the 
advent of a new company was followed by a rush of business to the 
agents’ Office, and even a small company could make a record of several 





thousand dollars of premiums in the first few days. Now, however, all 
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this is changed, and beyond a few very big risks which are brought to an 
entering company to be written, its advent creates little interest among 
the brokers. 

* * * % 

THE agency companies have suffered very severely by lack of business 
since the compact was organized. In most agencies the month of Novem- 
ber did not hold its own as compared with last year, and December is 
even worse. All the companies are complaining, but it is strongly sus- 
pected that some of the big ones have done very handsomely indeed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Organization of the New Orleans Fire Underwriters Association—Officers Elected, 
and the Compact Signed —Advance in Cotton and Average Mercantile Rates 
—Object of the Compact—Duties of the Manager—An Iron-Clad Pledge—No 
Division of Commissions—Solicitors to be Salaried and Employed by but One 
Agency or Company—Rebates Absolutely Prohibited—Five Per Cent Brokerage. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

The organization of the New Orleans Association of Fire Underwriters 
has at last been perfected, its officers elected and a compact signed. The 
only companies which have not joined the association are the Firemens, 
Home, Lafayette and Louisiana, all ‘‘locals,” and it is likely that they 
too will become members when they fully realize the advantages of the 
scheme, James I. Day, president of the Sun Mutual of this city, has 
been elected president of the association, At the moment, I cannot 
learn that a manager has been selected, but prominent underwriters in 
the North have been consulted in the matter, and among others the 
uames of J. B. Bennett and George Mather are mentioned as the most 
likely to be appointed. 

A complete revision of rates will shortly be made ; for the present the 
tariff of 1883, somewhat modified, is to be put in force, raising the rate on 
cotton from 3 to 1.0634 net, and on average mercantile risks ten to 
fifteen per cent. 

The object of the compact is set forth to be to ‘‘ establish and maintain 
remunerative rates of premiums and uniform rules of practice. Member- 
ship shall be by companies, and any company may hereafter become a 
member upon a three-fourth vote and by subscribing to the compact and 
pledge.” The expenses are to be paid on a fro rata basis of gross fire 
premiums collected within the territory and under the jurisdiction of the 
compact, less return premiums and reinsurance paid. The manager 
must bind himself not to engage in the business of fire insurance, directly 
or indirectly, in New Orleans, while in office and for not less than three 
years afterwards, and must furnish a bond for $10,000 to secure the 
proper performance of his duties, which must not be signed or procured 
by any member of the compact. 

The duties of the minager are to apply the compact schedule to all 
risks, to promulgate the rates simultaneously to agents and companies, 
and to suggest the necessary rules for maintaining the compact. He is 
to pass upon all daily reports, transfers of location of risks, indorsements 
affecting rates, and accounts current ; also all policies, renewal receipts or 
certificates on which return premium is charged to the company or allowed 
by the agent, and mail them to the companies ortheiragents. He isto in 
spect and stamp the policy registers of every company, either local or having 
headquarters at New Orleans. He must keep up through his assistants a 
systematic inspection of all mercantile and manufacturing risks, inspect- 
ing each at least twice yearly; and keep a record book of particulars, 
open to inspection by members. He is also to keep a black book, open 
to members’ inspection, in which shall be recorded names and particulars 
reported him of any cases of attempted fraud, names of persons not pay- 
ing premiums, etc. 

The members pledge themselves, among other things, to adhere to 
schedule rates, and not to permit their agents to divide commissions with 
anyone, either directly or indirectly. 

That short rates shall be charged for every risk written for a term less 
than one year, and in case of cancellation of policy at instance of the 





assured short rates shall be charged in every case, except only where the 
return premium is applied in payment of a new policy on the identical 
property, or the same property removed to a new location ; otherwise, 
cancellations shall always be made in accordance with the terms of the 
policy. This section does not apply to reinsurance between parties to 
this compact. 

That we will hold strictly confidential all actions and words of the mem- 
bers hereto, and of special agents of companies, in business meetings. 

That no policy shall be written for a term longer than one year. 

That we will submit our papers and books for inspection, and our- 
selves, or our representatives, for, personal examination under oath by 
the examining committee, when, in their judgment, necessity therefor 
arises. Refusal to comply with this regulation shall be deemed prima 
facie evidence of guilt. 

That we will effect no insurance with time undeclared, or without stat- 
ing the date and expiration of the policy contract. No lapsing policy 
shall be permitted. 

That we will not write or renew any policy or certificate of insurance on 
two or more buildings, or two or more divisions of a building separated 
by entire walls, or walls having openings with iron doors, or the con- 
tents thereof, without naming a specific sum on or in such buildings or 
divisions, unless the average clause is inserted in the policy. Furniture 
and fixtures shall not be inserted with mercantile stocks unless a specific 
amount is named on such furniture and fixtures. Mills and manufactur- 
ing establishments shall not be insured unless the following forms of speci- 
fications be observed, viz. : $ - on building ; $...... on machinery ; 

on engine and boiler ; $ on stock, 

That no solicitor shall be employed except such as is in the service of 
one agency or local company exclusively on a salary, and not compen- 
sated from commissions or a division of commissions, 4nd said solicitor 
must not be engaged in any other than the insurance business ; and his 
engagement shall not be for less than six months. Each solicitor shall 
be required to hold the certificate of the manager, designating the agency 
or company he represents ; and a record shall be kept of their names. 
That we will hold ourselves responsible for any violations of the condi- 
tions of this compact by our employees or solicitors, with our knowledge, 
the same as if said conditions had been violated by ourselves, That noth- 
ing in this section (10) shall be construed so as to conflict with the provi 
sions and limitations of section 3 of this pledge. 

No member shall withdraw from this compact within twelve months 
after organization, and then only after six months’ notice, in writing, of 
their intention so to do, and after paying all fines and assessments, and 
returning to the manager the rate books furnished such member. Notice 
of intention to resign shall not be given within twelve months after sign- 
ing this contract. 

That no company or agent shall place with, reinsure, reinsure with or 
receive from, a company or agent doing business in New Orleans, not a 
member of this compact, any risk located in the territory under the juris- 
diction of this body. It shall be permissible to place a line in a company 
not located in New Orleans, when such line cannot be placed with any 
member of this compact, provided such line be placed in accordance with 
the rates of this compact, and provided further, that such transaction be 
reported to the manager, who shall keep a record of same, 

Such measures may be adopted from time to time as emergency shall 
demand to protect ourselves against the inroads of non-compact compa- 
nies upon our business. 

A member proposing to prefer charges shall submit the actual or sup- 
posed facts to the manager, who shall make the charges. The manager 
shall thereupon notify the member accused of violation. The preferring 
of charges as provided herein or by the manager in the discharge of his 
duty when he finds a member at fault, shall be taken as prima facie evi- 
dence of the violation, and conviction shall follow, unless the accused 
member shall himself establish his innocence of the charges made against 
him. The member so charged shall immediately deposit with the treasurer 
his certified check for $50, payable to the order of the treasurer, or an equal 
amount in cash. A committee of three, consisting of one nominated by 
member making the charge, and one by the accused, and one appointed 
by these two, shall determine by a majority vote the truth or falsity of the 
charges. Ifthe accused shall refuse or neglect to immediately nominate 
a member of said committee, then the manager shall appoint such mem- 
ber. No member designated for such committee shall be excused from 
serving, under penalty of $25, except for cause deemed sufficient by the 
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person requesting him to serve; and the committee shall enter upon the 
investigation with promptness, thoroughness and impartiatity. All books, 
papers, accounts, checks and records pertinent to the charge, thought by 
the committee to be useful, shall be freely placed at their service. If the 
accused objects to exhibiting to the committee any particular books, 
papers, etc., as above provided, on account of the facility it would afford 
them of procuring information as competitors, detrimental to his busi- 
ness, he shall show the same to the manager, and permit such extracts 
and information, as the committee may, in the judgment of the manager, 
reasonably require. The accused shall submit to examination under 
oath, but such statement under oath shall not be considered as conclusive 
evidence of innocence. If desired by the committee the accused shall 
request, either in person or in writing, the assured under any policy writ- 
ten or placed by the accused, to state any facts known to the assured 
pertinent to the matter under investigation, that the committee may wish 
to obtain. The committee shall without delay determine the guilt or in- 
mocence of the accused. Each member, on signing this compact, shall 
deposit with the treasurer $150, to secure any fines that may be imposed, 
which sum shall always be kept intact. 

All rebates of whatever character are prohibited. All participation in 
the profits of the business by the assured is prohibited. 

A brokerage of not exceeding five per cent may be allowed on risks 
located within the jurisdiction of this compact, but only to brokers 
licensed by this body. Brokers and representatives of members of this 
compact, acting as brokers, who may hereafter join this compact, may be 
licensed when their applications have been approved by three-fourths of 
the members of this compact upon the payment of $200 each. Brokers 
must obligate themselves to abide by the spirit and rules of this compact, 
and pledge themselves not to divide their brokerage with the assured or 
their representatives, either directly or indirectly, These pledges must 
appear in licenses furnished brokers. The manager shall notify all com- 
panies of licenses issued, and keep a record of same. Each broker shall 
deposit with the treasurer $50 to secure any fines that may be imposed, 
which sum shall always be kept intact. 

No member, or representative of a member, of this compact shall be 
permitted to represent a non-compact company, unless he shall individu- 
ally bind himself to conform to all the rules and rates of this compact for 
such company, and make the necessary deposit for same, and engage to 
pay the fro rata expenses assessed upon such company. 

Each member is entitled to one vote, but in order to adopt any measure, 
three-fourths of the local companies and three-fourths of the agency com- 
panies must vote in the affirmative, and vice versa, except in cases of 
removal of officers and employees, when a majority of each shall suffice. 

There are some who predict that there will come a war of rates between 
the compact companies and those that remain outside, but I am of the 
opinion that when the compact shows itself strong enough to warrant its 
existing, the others will come in. They cannot afford a war, which could 
only result in their losing business through the combined efforts of their 
competitors, who would lose no opportunity to get it away from them. 

NEw ORLEANS, November 29. J. M. S. 





PHILADELPHIA, 

Seasonable Reflections—The Widening Scope of Insurance—Titles, Rents, Plate 
Glass and Boilers—Perpetual Fire Policies—The Old‘ Green Tree” and‘ Hand- 
in-Hand"’ and the Youngsters—Local Demoralization—A Lively Fight and Twenty 
Per Cent Commission Freely Offered—The Tariff Association Would Make it 
Ten; the Brokers Want Fifteen—The Tariff Association's Election—New 
Down-town Office Buildings—A. F. Drexell Buys the Old Post-Office Site for 
$413,000—The Highest Price Ever Paid for Philadelphia Real Fstate—What 
Will He Do With It? 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

With the approach of the new year come the usual reflections as to the 
past and the probabilities as to the future. Moralizing upon the past is 
useful in so far as it is a lamp to our feet and a lesson to guide us in that 
which is to come. These reflections are as applicable to insurance as to 
other topics, and all should be interested in the various views entertained 
by those who organize, manage and represent companies who insure the 
lives, accidents and fidelity of human beings and the real and personal 
property of the world. 

Are we advancing in our knowledge of the best ways and means to 








create and keep alive these companies, and does each succeeding year 
throw additional light upon our course? The greatest skeptic must 
admit that we are improving every year; that new ideas are being sug- 
gested and adopted by insurance companies, and that King Solomon 
could not say that there is nothing new under the sun concerning insur. 
ance. Almost everything now is insurable, and capital is invested in 
organizations for that purpose. Not only do we insure the life of a man, 
but accidents which may happen to him and sickness that may attack 
him, and the most seductive plans are held forth to him by stock and 
mutual companies as well as the co-operatives or assessment societies, 

We insure his honesty, so that institutions, estates and courts are pro. 
tected—and by the way, we have a new company, the City Trust, organ. 
ized here with a capital of $250,000 for that purpose. 

We insure not only houses but lands, the former from fire and the latter 
by guaranteeing the title to the purchaser; and a number of our local 
companies are prospering in this title insurance. We insure the lease for 
the lessee or lessor, against loss of rent while the building is untenantable 
in consequence of fire, and the consequential damages are insured toa 
limited extent by some companies, but not yet offered to the general pub- 
lic, being only extended to large and healthy corporations. 

We insure plate glass from accidents (whose names are legion), and 
which Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York have talked 
about and written of, more than any other company that ever existed. 
We insure boilers from explosion and pay damages to those maimed 
thereby, or to their heirs if they are killed. Did you ever think of it? 
All this we do in addition to the countless millions of fire insurance on 
personal property on land and sea. 

Here in Philadelphia our local companies issue perpetual policies upon 
real estate, mostly dwellings or desirable store buildings, where, by the pay- 
ment of about two per cent on amount insured as a deposit, no further charge 
is ever made, and the policy can be canceled at any time by the assured by 
allowing ten per cent from the premium, or by the company by deducting 
five or six percent from the premium. The Mutual, or ‘‘ Green Tree,” and 
Philadelphia Contributionship, or ‘‘ Hand-in-Hand,” each so called from 
their placards placed upon the properties they insured, are fairly reveling 
in wealth. They do nothing but perpetual insurance, and are so rich and 
fossilized that they do but little new business, being outworked by such 
companies as the Insurance Company of North America, Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania, American and others, who are stripped and in the field always 
ready to contend for the belt in perpetual insurance. 

And this brings us down to ¢erra firma again, and to a realizing sense 
of the demoralized condition of the insurance field right here upon our 
own domain. Strenuous efforts are being made to stem the current set- 
ting in during the past month in the offering of twenty per cent commis- 
sion. 

Prevost & Herring have the credit of starting the ball openly, saying 
they were forced to it by the action of other agents, and that it was well 
known that C. Platt, Jr.,and others had been doing it fora year past. 
Jake Hyneman followed suit ; the American of Philadelphia dispatched 
special messengers among the brokers, with verbal offers of twenty per 
cent. George Wood of the Royal then issued a printed notice, offering 
twenty per cent on merchandise and household goods, and were followed 
by L. C. Madeira & Sons, with hektograph notices, offering twenty per 
cent off on all business, 

And still the war continues. One agent states that he has heard of 
about twenty-five new men just embarking in the business, and the 
temptation to divide commissions with the assured by these new men, 
struggling for business, will not tend to improve the condition of things. 

The brokers’ association is now endeavoring to struggle with this time- 
worn subject in the passage of a series of resolutions, saying to the com- 
panies that they do not wish over fifteen per cent, but that amount they 
must have. And, indeed, they require that amount of commission, for 
any well-appointed office, with its necessary running expenses, consumes 
nearly five per cent, and no broker can well live on less than ten per ceat 
commission net. The Tariff Association are endeavoring to arrange for 
a ten per cent commission after January 1, and there you have the 
situation. 

Then, again, the tariff rates are still being applied to properties here, 
and the air is filled with growls and complaints of those affected. 

That reminds me of my letter speaking of the Tariff Association officers 
some time ago. Well, they had an election and elected a new president, 
George E. Wagner, in place of Thomas H. Montgomery, president of the 
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American Fire Insurance Company, who declined a re-election. Mr. 
Darrach, who had, according to Dame Rumor, resigned on account of 
some internal dissension with the executive committee, was re-elected, 
and his salary advanced from $2500 to $3000 per annum. All of which 
was a well-merited compliment for Mr. Darrach. 

The wiseacres and real estate prophets had predicted that with the re- 
moval of the post-office to Ninth and Chestnut streets, and public build- 
ings to Broad and Market streets, office buildings around Fourth and 
Walnut streets would be poor property. The post-office has removed, 
part of the city offices are at Broad and Market streets, and the new office 
buildings still go up downtown and rent as high as ever. 

The William Forrest Building was entirely rebuilt and enlarged last 
year on Fourth street ; and now the new Fourth Street National Bank is 
putting up an eight-story office building, Brown Brothers, bankers, are 
erecting a banking house and office building at Fourth and Chestnut 
streets, and the Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania has pur- 
chased two buildings on west side of Fourth street, above Walnut, now 
occupied by Mr. Hyneman, insurance agent, and a tailor next door, and 
propose to erect a handsome building next spring. 

On Walnut street we have the American Fire Insurance Company, with 
their spacious new office building rapidly approaching completion and 
offices nearly all taken, Then the Liverpool and London and Globe, 
and Imperial, with their elegant office buildings, and nearly opposite 
the latter the Girard Fire of our city have just purchased the building 
they have been occupying as a downtown office, and will erect a fine 
building for offices in the spring. On Chestnut street, between Fourth 
and Fifth, the old post-office building has just been sold at auction and 
cost the purchaser, A. J. Drexel, $413,000, or $7,159.20 per foot, being 
the highest price ever paid per foot for property in Philadelphia. What 
he will do with it is not known, but probably will erect a massive office 
building, so our soothsayers will have to prophecy again regarding the 
decay and transfer of our insurance district. CHuarT. 

PHILADELPHIA, December 6. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





RELATIVE TO WALTER C. WRIGHT’S EXPENSE 
TABLES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

As one much interested in the study of ‘“‘the respective degrees of 
economy” characterizing the management of the various life insurance 
companies, the writer seeks light on that portion of W. C. Wright's tables 
bearing upon that question in your issue of 25th ult. Unless he fails en- 
tirely to apprehend the drift and meaning of the figures given, they demon- 
Strate, in effect, that the company showing the smallest ratio of ‘‘ expenses 
per $too of death claims paid” exhibits the greatest economy in the in- 
terest of the policyholder; else, wherein the significance of the ‘‘ rank” 
column, If this surmise be correct it follows that, other things being equal, 
the larger the death rate the cheaper the insurance. If not, then on what 
hypothesis are two companies showing last year the excessive death rate 
of 2.03 per cent and 2.08 per cent ranked one and four in the order of 
merit, while two others, with death and expense rate combined aggregat- 
ing but 1.44 per cent and 1.77 per cent, are completely distanced in the 
race with the twenty-second and twenty-third positions respectively (see 
Massachusetts report, 1886). Will you, in your next issue, kindly en- 
lighten the writer, who is at present all at sea, as to which figures are best 
entitled to be accepted asa ‘‘ guide for distinguishing between true and 
false claims to merit,” and oblige B. F. Brown. 

Boston, December 1. 





—On December 2, the ancient church of St. Mary Magdalen in Knight- 
rider street, London, Eng., was partly destroyed by fire, and four ad- 
jacent warehouses entirely consumed. The total loss is reported at 
$500,000, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





A Criticism of Walter C. Wright's Tables. 


ELSEWHERE a correspondent asks us as to the correctness of the tables 
recently printed by Walter C. Wright, actuary, on the correct method of. 
estimating expenses in life insurance. The following criticism of the 
tables by H. W. Smith, also an actuary, which appears in The United 
States Review of this week, will probably furnish the deferred answer to 
our correspondent : 


Walter C. Wright continues his independent insurance department this 
roe and claims that the table published by him in The Independent of 

ovember 11, 1886, ‘‘ shows conclusively what degree of economy is to 
be ascribed to each company for the year.” 

His table of comparisons bases the ratio of expenses upon the “net 
insurance furnished,” which he has arbitrarily estimated from the death 
claims paid by each company. 

By his estimates the company which has an abnormally low death rate, 
will show in consequence a higher expense ratio, as compared with another 
company having a high death rate, but whose expenses and circumstances 
except as to death claims paid are identical with the first company. 

It is not necesszry to dwell upon the absurdity of a conclusion based 
upon such premises, 

Mr. Wright excuses the injustice done to some corporations by such an 
unfair comparison on the ground of the “‘ deficiency in the returns” to 
his independent inquisition, 

In order to show the inconsistencies of his theory, even with the ex- 
pected death claim definitely known, we will compare its working upon 
an individual policy for four different years in its history. Let it be a life 
policy taken out at age thirty-five for $10,000, with a net anoual premium 
of $198.70. Without regard to the loading added to this net premium, let 
us suppose that the actual expenses on this policy are one-half of one per 
cent on the mean reserve and forty per cent on the expected death claim 
each year, and that the excess of loading, if any, has been returned in 
dividends from year to year. By Mr. Wright's table this assumption for 
the rate of expenses would be low as compared with the average rate for 
all the companies doing business in Massachusetts. The result will be 
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That is, the policyholder would be charged only $37.50 for expenses on 
the first ycar of his insurance, but would have to pay more each year 
until by the twenty-fifth year it would amount to $88.22, more than twice as 
much as he was charged on the first year of his insurance, and over twerty- 
five per cent in excess.of what would probably be the whole loading 
charged in the gross annual premium. 

It would be necessary, if such a calculation of expenses were adopted, 
to create a reserve fund from the excess of loading in the early years of a 
policy to meet the deficiency for loading in the later = 

It can be seen from this comparison that by Mr. Wright’s method the 
companies having the largest proportion of old business would, all other 
things being equal, show the lowest ratio of expenses—and that without 
regard to the first cost of securing new business—that is, even if there was 
no larger cost on new business, the company taking the largest propor- 
tion of it would appear to have a higher expense ratio, because the aver- 
age of the persons insured being lower there would he less expected 
death loss. 

There are other differences of circumstances in different companies 
which would affect the correctness of Mr. Wright's theory as to compari- 
son of expenses, but we think this one is sufficient to condemn his 
method of reasoning. 

The table also contains Mr. Wright’s directions in regard to interest 
receipts, including the rate of interest earned by the investments of the 
various companies. It is not a little remarkable that the funds of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life should earn only 2.55 per cent, while the 
funds of the John Hancock earn 5.74 per cent, or more than twice as 
much, and the securities of the State Mutual Life earn 5.83 per cent, and 
those of the Atna Life 6.16 per cent. The absurdity of these conclusions 
will be apparent enough when it is remembered that all offices are limited 
to the same general classes of investments and that the rate of interest 
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received does not vary widely in different companies or during successive 
years, . The truth is that an effort has been made to compare things which 
are in many regards dissimilar. There are no two offices which make up 
the interest account in precisely the same manner, or which include the 
same class of items. One thinks it proper to offset any depreciation in 
value of securities against the interest account, while another will charge 
such depreciation to profit and loss. One office will include all additions 
to annual premiums for the purpose of conversion in quarterlies and 
semi-annuals, and another office will not. The State Mutual, and we be- 
lieve the New England Mutual and other Massachusetts companies, take 
notes for the unpaid portion of the year’s premium due in three, six or 
nine months, as the case may be, and charge interest thereon. This item 
may make a difference in the returns. Indeed, we believe that there is 
nothing more misleading in the whole field of life underwriting than the 
interest and expense ratios, and the sooner this matter is understood by 
agents and policyholders the better it will be all around, 

There is another matter which deserves at least a passing remark. It 
is Mr. Wright's estimate of the ‘* Safely Divisible Surplus.” Upon this 
question he says in indotsement of the views of Commissioner Tarbox, 
** That holding back any great amount of surplus, provided the company 
charges ample premiums, is needless and an injustice to a company’s 
present policyholders, for whom it enhances both the cost of surrender 
and the current cost of insurance, and certainly such a course is nota 
defeasable substitute for good management to insure the solvency of the 
company.” 

Mr. Wright knows as well as anyone that the most vital question in 
life underw. iting is in respect to the rate of interest which can be secured 
on investments. When government three per cent bonds command a pre- 
mium it is difficult to see how a life insurance company can safely count 
on a rate much in excess of this figure in the future. Now three per cent 
interest will not enable an office to comply with a law which demands a 
four per cent reserve. There are only two ways that a company can 
count on to make up this deficiency—one is by greater economy in the 
conduct of the busineess, and the other by holding an ample surplus. 
This must be done to secure such a probability as will amount to a 
reasonable certainty that all losses will be paid at maturity. Of course 
questions of equity will arise which must be adjusted, especially in rela- 
tion to death claims. Nearly all matters of this sort can be adjusted in a 
satisfactory manner by a fost mortem dividend. 

It is a matter of great surprise to us that a prominent actuary should 
promulgate views which tend to impair public confidence in the system 
of life underwriting. There might be some apolcgy for this course if the 
data which he uses and the deductions which he makes were trustworthy. 
But this is far from being the case, The damage which can thus be 
wrought is not easily estimated, but it is safe to say that even to partially 


offset it would take many months of intelligent and conscientious labor. 





Trouble in the Texas State Association. 


Some trouble has arisen in the Texas association owing to alleged viola- 
tions of the rules. It is claimed that Barbee & Castleman, managers for 
the South of the Royal, London and Lancashire and other companies, have 
permitted their local agents to write cotton below the tariff rates. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hereford, their representative, sent in his resignation as 
a member of the association for the reason, as stated, that other members 
were writing below the tariff rates, and that his companies could not com- 
pete with them and maintain good faith toward the association. It isas- 
serted, also, that ten ora dozen prominent Northern and foreign companies 
doing business in Texas have never been members of the association, do 
not recognize its jurisdiction or observe its rules. Complaint was recently 
made to the association that policies in the Royal and in the London and 
Lancashire had been issued covering cotton in the compress at Paris, 
Tex., at three per cent when the tariff is 4.50. The alleged offenders 
claim that they had carried the same risks, which are railroad risks, for 
three years, and that in doing so they did not infringe upon the local 
tariff. The executive committee of the State Association, we are in- 
formed, recently adopted the following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, li has come to the knowledge of this executive committee that 
Messrs. Barbee & Castleman, managers of the Royal Insurai1ce Company 
and London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company, have violated the 
tariff of the Association of Fire Underwriters for Texas in writing policies 
Nos. 3,117,282, 3,117,312, 3,117,313, 3,117,434 of the Royal Insurance 
Company, and No. 1,272,303 of the London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company, covering on cotton inthe Paris, Tex., compress at the 
rate of three per cent when the tariff is four and one-half; and 

Whereas, the committee are aware that they havealso violated the cotton 
tariff at other points, viz.: Sherman, Corsicana and Ennis. Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That a fine of $500 for rate cutting be imposed upon Messrs, 
Barbee & Castleman, and that they be required to cancel all policies on 
the risks in question written at less than tariff, and be prohibited from 
writing again on said risks for the term of one year; and that as soon as 
Messrs. Barbee & Castleman notify this committee that they have com- 








plied with the terms of this resolution, the committee will consider their 
tendered resignation of membership in the association. 

At this distance from the scene of hostilities, it is impossible to get at 
the facts and merits of this controversy, and we simply give the statements 
that have reached us regarding it. Barbee & Castleman are located at 
Louisville, Ky., and their department is entirely independent of the East. 
ern department, the managers for which of the Royal and the London and 
Lancashire know nothing of the difficulty. 





The Sun Fire Office Managership. 


THE sudden and lamented death of Uriah S. Gilbert, late United States 
manager of the Sun Fire Office of London, has inspired several persons 
to become candidates for the successorship. Perhaps we can relieve 
their suspense by saying that the appointment does not lie within the 
province of the United States trustees (11. M. Alexander, J. J. McCook 
and George D. Morgan), whose responsibilities are financial rather than 
administrative. The successor of Mr. Gilbert will, therefore (and very 
properly), be appointed by the home office of the company. The United 
States trustees, no doubt, possess the influence to prevent, or protest 
against, an unwise appointment; but, all the same, the gentlemen in 
charge of the home office will first have to be consulted and wiil exercise 
their official prerogative. There are good reasons to expect that Mr, 
Guile, the assistant manager here, will receive the managership as Mr, 
Gilbert’s successor—and on very substantial grounds. Mr. Guile has 
peculiar claims, because of his thoroughly practical experience and de- 
voted service to the company, and also because of his equal loyalty to 
both the manager and the company, during the period of his connection 
with the Sun’s United States branch. He and his associates at the 
Watertown office have been faithful co-operators in all that could 
possibly conduce to the success of the company in this country and, dur- 
ing Manager Gilbert’s enforced absences, hive ‘‘run the machine” ina 
most exemplary way. Under the circumstances, it would be a mistake 
for the Sun to make any change which would involve a radical interfer- 
ence with the existing administration of its United States branch, whether 
as to personnel or locality. Mr. Guile has proved himself to be a hard 
worker, thoroughly enlisted in the Sun’s interests, is a hard student of 
existing conditions over here and perfectly competent to take hold of the 
company’s business, with a complete title to the confidence of both the 
company and its American agents and policyholders. He possesses the 
equipment of mature judgment, ample experience and unquestioned in- 
tegrity, all of which qualifications obviously fit him to be Mr. Gilbert's 
successor. And we have no doubt that he will receive the appointment 
in due time. Nor is it likely that any change will be made as to the loca- 
tion of the United States branch, which can be more economically admin- 
istered at Watertown, N. Y., than anywhere else. Upon the whole, 
therefore, there is no reasonable ground to assume that it will be worth 
while for appiicants to besiege either the New York trustees or the 
home office of the Sun as regards the successorship to Mr. Gilbert. —Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 





. The Situation in Boston. 


In a recent issue of THE SPECTATOR we referred to the determination of 
the Boston Tariff Association not to reduce the rate of commissions to 
brokers in Boston. While many Boston underwriters are in favor of a 
reduction of commissions to ten per cent, conservative men say that the 
proper time has not arrived yet for changing the terms of the present 
organization there. They assert, with good reason, that Boston has led 
the other cities in improving the insurance business, both in the life and 
fire branches. Boston was the first city to start a successful life agent’s 
association, and the good results therefrom have led other cities to 
organize sister associations. Boston fire underwriters have been foremost 
in taking progressive steps to improve the fire insurance business, and 
what New York has accomplished in 1886, Boston took initial steps to 
carry out in 1883. The practice of giving rebates to the insured long since 
ceased in Boston and a uniform commission of fifteen per cent is allowed 
brokers. Boston is not quite ready to drop down to ten per cent com- 
mission, but there are some underwriters who say that the time will soon 
arrive when they will join hands with their brethren in New York in pay- 
ing a uniform commission of ten per cent. On the whole, the business 
in Boston is in a satisfactory condition ; few risks in that city are written, 
through brokers, in outside companies, and on New York risks written 
over Boston counters no more than ten per cent commission is allowed. 

We recently asked John C. Paige, the well-known Boston manager and 
agent, to give his views on the present underwriting situation in Boston 
and especially as regards the question of reducing commissions. Mr. 
Paige replied : 

‘‘The forming of a compact in New York city does not necessarily 
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involve our making any important changes in our arrangements in Bos- 
ton, At the time we limited commissions to brokers here to fifteen per 
cent three years ago, all sorts of commissions were being paid. We tned 
strenuously to limit the rate of commissions to ten per cent, and failing 
to do that, we took the next best course, and limited it to fifteen per cent. 
When the time comes—when the pathway has become smooth and those 
who do not or did not favor ten per cent last winter, can see that ten per 
cent is best here—we shall have no trouble to get commissions limited to 
ten per cent. But to secure co-operation from the brokers here, under 
our plan of concessions, we by implication agreed that commissions should 
stand for a year from the time that it was limited at fifteen per cent. It 
was early in the year that we came to the agreement under which business 
has gone on smoothly here. Many of the agents in Boston are brokers, 
and those who belong to the Tariff Association represent two-thirds of all 
the brokerage business done. 

‘*T am a broker to a very considerable extent, and if I were only a broker 
and an agent, perhaps I should not favora reduction to ten per cent; 
therefore I am all the more ready to say that the gentlemen who do not 
favor a reduction to ten per cent have substantial arguments on their side. 
But, besides being a broker and an agent, Iam a manager and I know 
that the stock companies have before them the necessity of reducing the 
expense of doing their business in order to compete with the mutual 
companies. I know also that unless a reduction of expense can be ob- 
tained in large cities, it is not only of very little use to try to get a reduction 
in smaller places, for practices in those places are influenced by force of 
example, but it would not amountto anything in volume of business, 
because so large a proportion of premium income comes from the leading 
commercial cities. Our business in Boston is in an organized condition 
at present; we have the support of every broker, and companies and 
brokers work in harmony. The brokers are in entire accord with the 
tariff and the rules and regulations of the Tariff Association, and are 


anxious to see the interest of sound underwriting advanced. I am sure’ 


that the great bulk of underwriters here will endeavor to so conduct any 
changes as to retain the support and co-operation of the brokers. And 
they have the advantage in that effort of having had three years of strong 
co-operation on the part of the brokers without any friction. Some years 
ago it was not a common thing for commissions to reach twenty-five per 
centin Boston, and now the brokers are uniformly satisfied with fifteen per 
cent. I think that the arrangement for business in most of the prominent 
localities is much better than it has been for many years and the general 
prospect is brighter than it has been for ten years past.” 





The Reves Conspiracy Case. 


ANTON REVEs, a cloak manufacturer of Lispensard street, New York, 
made an assignment last week, and was afterwards arrested, charged 
with attempting to defraud his creditors and planning to burn the bu:ld- 
ing in which he did business. The information which led to his arrest 
was given by his bookkeeper, Clifford Kemp, who had been in Ludlow 
street jail for some days on an order of arrest in a suit brought by Reves, 
to recover money appropriated by Kemp. At an examination of Reves on 
December 4, the following affidavit made by Kemp was produced: 


I reside at the Paisley House. I am a bookkeeper by occupation, and 
was employed by Anton Reves during the period of about eleven weeks 
from early September till November 24 last. I obtained the position 
through an advertisement in The New York World. There were about 
100 persons in the store, who had come in answer to the advertisement. 
Otis D. Stewart of No. 173 Belmont avenue, Jersey City, was the book- 
keeper before me. Stewart told me his reason for leaving was that he 
couldn’t get along with Reves. The first day of my employment I was 
occupied in examining the last balance sheet. My investigation proved 
that the financial condition of Reves was bad. During the first week of 
my employment I had two interviews with Stewart, who took a great 
interest in my welfare, He afterwards informed me that Reves was in- 
solvent. Stewart further informed me that the insolvency was caused by 
Reves’ son, who was given a great amount of money by his father. He 
also warned me to be very careful of Reves and his son Ignatz, as they 
were both crooked and had done crooked work. I asked him what he 
meant, and he said he would tell me later. Reves treated me very kindly 
and trusted me with the sole control of the financial part of the business. 
During the last conversation with Stewart he inferred to me that the only 
thing that could save Reves was a fire or a fraudulent bankruptcy, and that 
it would be but a matter of a few weeks, and that, said Stewart, was his 
reason for leaving Reves’ employ. The third week I had been employed 
there a bill of $2000, payable to the German Exchange Bank, had to be 
met, but he had only a few dollars placed to his credit in the above bank. 





He got an extension of time to pay the note. Then his creditors began 
to press him, and his largest creditors, Oberteuffer, Abegg & Danaker of 
94 Grand street, threatened to atiach his stock if Reves did not pay them, 
The matter was finally compromised, by which Reves was to give the 
above firm certain bills to collect which were due to Reves. Reves failed 


to do this, as he had previously collected the bills and turned over to the | 


firm bills that were already paid. On that very day Reves requested me 
to meet him at the Utah House, Twenty-fifth street and Eighth avenue 
as he had something to say he did not wish the store hands to hear. 

‘*I met him, as requested, that evening and the following conversation 
occurred, as near as I now can recallit: Reves said ruin was staring 
him in the face, as his business was ruined financially ; that his credit 
was failing fast, and that his son was the chief cause of the bad 
condition of his business. He asked me to advise him what to do. 
I told him to go to his bank and tell them the true condition of 
his business affairs and ask them for a loan. He replied that his 
son had privately asked the bank people to do so, and had gone 
so far as to present two notes for them to pass, but the bank people re- 
fused. I then told Reves to go to his largest creditor and ask for an ex- 
tension of time, but this he would not do, saying he had better means 
than that. The conversation took place in the wine-room. He called for 
wine, which we drank. Then he bought some expensive cigars. Then 
Reves said : ‘ Are you willing to make $2000 in a quiet way? I asked 
him how. I suspected his answer to this question from the conversations 
I had had with Stewart and the knowledge [ possessed of his books. His 
reply was: ‘ Would you arrange to have the whole building set on fire so 
I could recover Jarge losses from the fire insurance companies? And to 
enable meto de this, you would have to fix my stock account about $40,000,’ 
I was aghast at the cool manner he asked me to do this. ‘Sir,’ said I, 
‘you and I are strangers and I wish to caution you to keep quiet and not 
indulge in such antics as to attract the attention of people who are seated 
near us.’ When he had asked me to fire his place of business he slapped 
his hand on the table and in a loud and excited tone of voice said, ‘ Will 
you do it, Kemp?’ I refused, as I did all of his offers, as I had made up 
my mind not to be connected with the affair. I then tried to dissuade 
him from setting his place on fire, but Reves said it was an easy matter to 
set his place of business on fire and that it was no crime todo so, When 
we parted Reves said, ‘ All right, Kemp, you will wish you had done this 
forme. There is money in it for you.’ The next morning Reves treated 
me in a very cool manner and did so fora week. During this time I had 
communicated all of the above to Daniel O'Connell, a salesman in the 
store. 

‘*Two weeks after the conversation held at the Utah House, Reves 
called me into his office and again made the proposition he made at the 
Utah House. I told him I would think the matter over. He replied, 
‘ All right, I will be at your house to-morrow night at eight o’clock,’ which 
he did, and then made the following proposal to me: ‘ Will you arrange 
to fix my ledger stock account about $20,000 larger than it should be? If 
you do so in my presence I will give you $2000. AsI knew he had but 
$200 in the German Exchange Bank to his credit, I said to him, ‘ Where 
will you get the $2000 to pay me? Speaking truthfully, I was afraid to 
do what Reves requested me, but I consented to do the deed as I needed 
the money for myself and wife. I fixed the books as Reves requested 
me, and in his presence, but not before Reves had taken me to see Wil- 
liam Ettinger of No. 194 Broadway. Ettinger is a public fire insurance 
adjuster. Ettinger told me in the presence of Reves that he (Ettinger) 
and one Harris, another adjuster, would see that the building was prop- 
erly fired if I would see that the books were fixed. Ettinger said he 
would loan Reves the money to pay me. The muney was to be paid, 
$1000 when I fixed the books and the other $1000 the day after the fire. I 
objected, but it was finally arranged so. I fixed the books on November 
10, and after I had done so Reves informed me that Ettinger had not 
given him the money to pay me. When I was at Ettinger’s office the date 
of the fire was fixed for the evening of the 27th of November, and &hat 
one of Ettinger’s men and Reves’ son Ignatz were to fire the building on 
the office floor by means of oil and a fuse. Reves informed me that 
Ignatz set the building on fire on cnother occasion, and this fact was well 
known by Otis D. Stewart, Daniel O'Connell and Leo Epstein. 

‘*I was arrested on November 19. On the day previous I called on 
Garry Bros., Grand and Allen streets, and collected $381, which I ap- 
propriated to my own use, intending to purchase tickets to Europe with 
part of the money. On November 18 Reves received an anonymous letter, 
informing him of my intention to leave the country. I was brought be- 
fore Justice Duffy, and was discharged at Reves’ solicitation. After my 
discharge I returned to Reves’ employ and was there three days when he 
caused my arrest in a civil suit, and 1 was thrown into Ludlow street jail. 
My belief is that Reves’ object in placing me in Ludlow street jail is to 
have me out of the way to enable him and others to set his place on fire.” 





A Stubborn Brewery Fire. 


Tue large storage house at Ruppert’s brewery on Third avenue, New 
York, was built at a time when ice was used there for refrigerating pur- 
poses, and the space between the tin roof and the iron and asphalt ceiling 
of the eighth floor was closely packed with granulated cork and wood- 
shavings. When the volatilized ammonia process was adopted, the 
packing was left. On Monday last, in some unknown manner, this 
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inflammable mass took fire, smouldering, it is thought, for some time 
before it was discovered and an alarm given. 

There was stored in the building about $25,000 worth of beer, and Mr. 
Ruppert at once ran to the roof, turned on the water from standing fire 
apparatus and then let the contents of a goo-barrel water tank on the roof 
run into the gutters, fearing that it might fall through the building. 

When the fire department reached the place, the packing and roof were 
blazing fiercely, and a second alarm was sent out. Nearly all the hose 
had to be hoisted eighty-four feet to the slippery coping, on which too 
many of the men were obliged to stand, in great peril of their lives, while 
at work, It was not until the roof gave way that the firemen at any point 
could direct the water to any purpose, and then much of the roof had 
fallen, so that it protected. the packing just where it was necessary to 
wash it, so that while tons of water were being poured in certain direc- 
tions at other points, the packing was burning like punk. One of the 
greatest dangers of the fire was from a flagstaff whose summit was eighty 
feet above the pediment of the storage honse. It was feared that it would 
fall to the west and damage, if it did not destroy, part of the elevated 
railroad track, and it would have crashed clear through a car or dis- 
abled an engine. Men were stationed on the up-town track to look out 
for an accident, and trains passed very gingerly. At six o’clock the fire 
on the roof, which had been under control for two hours, appeared to be 
drowned out, but a quarter of an hour later it blazed up again, and the 
drowning process had to be repeated under greater disadvantage, for 
night had fallen. At eleven o’clock the firemen had decided that they 
had an all night job, and part of the packing may smother for several 
days. 

The damage by fire to building and stock is estimated at $20,000, 
The beer on the top floor was destroyed, and Mr, Ruppert feared 
for that on the seven other floors. When the firemen came he had 
the refrigerating apparatus shut off, because he was apprehensive that 
the pipes would break, and that the liberated ammonia would suffocate 
them. He had not given the order to turn on the vapor again at eleven 
o’clock, and the temperature in the fermenting rooms had risen several 
degrees beyond the point that brewers consider safe. But for this all the 
beer not on the eighth floor would be safe, as the floors are fire and water- 
proof, being constructed of asphalt and iron. Mr, Ruppert is amply 
insured against all possible loss by the fire. 





Too Mean for His Own Good. 


Mr. M. was a New York merchant of much enterprise and large experi- 
ence. He had one weakness, of which it was out of the question to break 
him. With him good quality was always secondary to low price. If he 
could buy anything cheap he didn’t mind if it wasn’t so good. The firm 
of which he was the head had, among other ventures, a candle factory, a 
risky kind of property, because it contained so many combustible ma- 
terials. Mr. M. took out policies of insurance, but, his first considera- 
tion being to pay the least possible premium, he dealt with rather shaky 
companies. His junior partner, feeling uneasy about the matter, quietly 
insured the concern one day for $20,000 in first-class companies, paying five 
per cent premium, taking particular care not to let the senior know any- 
thing about it. One morning the discovery was made that the factory 
was completely destroyed by fire. Mr. M., as soon as he reached the 
office, called for the policies. When his eyes lighted on those that had 
been obtained without his knowledge, he exclaimed: ‘‘Who paid five 
per cent premium on those policies?” ‘I did,” said his associate, 
** What was the use of that? I never paid but three and one-half per 
cent for any I took?” And, notwithstanding the house was $19,000 ahead 
on the operation, the venerable gentleman refused to be comforted 
because his partner had paid out $300 more than he thought there was 
any need of.— Shoe and Leather Reporter. 





Serious Fire at Brockton, Mass. 

AsoutT ten o'clock on the night of December 2 a fire broke out in the 
Opera House block at Brockton, Mass., and, fanned by a strong wind, 
rapidly spread to all parts of the building.. The structure was of brick, 
117 by 106 feet in size, and four stories high. It was occupied by a num- 
ber of mercantile firms whose stores were generally filled with holiday 
goods, which burned fiercely. The danger of an extensive conflagration 
was at once seen ; the whole fire department was summoned, and in addi- 
tion the Mayor telegraphed for help, which was at once responded to by 
the departments of Boston, Stoughton and Whitman, 

The impossibility of saving the burning block becoming quickly appar- 





ent, the firemen devoted their energies to the surrounding buildings, 
Until the last moment it was feared that Bryant's new block, the church 
and other valuable structures must go, but by dint of hard work they were 
preserved. 

The Opera House block was entirely destroyed, and a wooden building 
adjoining it, occupied by F. S. Tolman, printer, was badly damaged, 
Eighty wires of the Southern Telephone Company were suspended on the 
burned structures, and communication with New Bedford, Taunton and 
other places was entirely cut off. The total loss is estimated at something 
over $220,000, with insurance of about $150,000. The detailed losses and 
insurance, as far as reported, are: H. L. Bryant, buildings, loss, $85,000; 
insurance, $50,000. William Jones, druggist, $9000; insurance, $4500, 
Shaw & Rice, grocers, $5000 ; insurance, $4250. F. N. Vial, tailor, $4000 ; 
insurance, $5000. T. R. Cushing, jeweler, $7000; insurance, $6000, O, 
S. Sweetser, shoes, $10,000: insurance, $7000, Edgar & Reynolds, dry 
goods, $30,000; insurance, $20,000. R. G. Shepard, plumber, $5000; 
insurance, $2500. Lowering & Howard, carpetings and paperhangings, 
$60,000 ; insurance, $46,000. Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Com. 
pany, $3500; insurance, $500. Brockton Gymnasium, $3000 ; insurance, 
$2000. F. S. Tolman, printer, loss unknown ; insurance, $1200. 





Steam Fire Engine Test in Brooklyn. 
A COMPARATIVE test of the working of three of the principal makes of 
steam fire engines was made at the Brooklyn navy yard on Tuesday, 
November 30, for the benefit of the Brooklyn Fire Department. 

The engines were all of the second size, and the throwing was done 
with a quartering wind blowing freshly across the stream. The following 
record gives the main features of the test : 

TRIAL OF BROOKLYN FIRE ENGINES, U.S. NAvy YARD, NOVEMBER 30, 1886, 





La Fiance. dg Amoskeag, 
Time of making 25 Ibs. steam........-----. 7% min. 6 min. 6% min. 
Throwing one stream through 500 it. of hose, 
1% nozzle, playing to minutes .......----- 200 ft, 235 ft. 200 ft. 
Throwing two streams through 500 ft. of hose, 
1% nozzle, playing 5 minutes............. 217 ft. | 192 ft. 6in 203 ft. 
Throwing one stream through 500 ft. of hose, 
1% nozzle, playing 5 minutes............. 183 ft. 213 ft. 196 ft. 
Throwing two streams through Soo ft. of hose, 
1% nozzle, playing 5 minutes............. 182 ft. 172 ft. 175 ft. 
Throwing one stream through 500 f . of hose, 
1% nozzle, playing 5 minutes.............. 155 ft. | 164 ft. 6in 120 ft. 
Throwing two streams through 500 ft. of hose, 
1% nozzle, playing 5 minutes......-...... | 129 ft. 6 ia. 126 ft. 130 ft. 
Throwing one stream through two lines of 500| ° 
ft. of hose, siamesed, 14 nozzle, playing 
SOME. cccwcenerecessectveotsetesess 205 ft. 6 in. | 228 ft. 6 in. 185 ft. 
Throwing one stream through two lines of 500 
ft. of hose, siamesed, 1% nozzle, playing 
BO MEIGS. v cosccsesessoceveseceeneeseess 193 ft 200 ft. 165 ft. 














JOHN W. SMITH, Assistant Chief. 
JAMES DALE, District Engineer. 





Assessment Fire Insurance in Minnesota. 


‘* IF there is any subject on which the laws of the State should be amend- 
ed,” remarked a gentleman in the State Insurance Commissioner’s office, 
‘it is that of insurance. As the laws are at present, they are simply a 
farce, for they give any person who desires to enter the business an oppor- 
tunity to swindle the public.” These remarks were called forth by reason 
of the speaker having been shown a circular which a Minneapolis insurance 
association is at present sending out to its delinquent members, It reads 
as follows : 

‘* The time has arrived when we are required to make our report to the 
Commissioner of Insurance. Our books show that you have not been 
faithful to your obligation in paying asessments when called for to meet 
losses. This you certainly promised to do in your application for insur- 
ance. I do not wish to report you to the Commissioner of Insurance as 
unfaithful to your obligations, and therefore lapsed on our books. If 
you will send in at once $—— we will reinstate you and report you to the 
Commissioner as in good standing.” 

‘‘ That company is authorized to do business under the State laws,” 
continued the gentleman, ‘“‘ but it is all rot about reporting its members to 
the Insurance Commissioners. That is done, 1 suppose, to scare the 
members into paying.” 

‘* What is the law regulating this insurance business?” he repeated. 

‘Why, it is just this, Any man or company who comes here and says 
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that a certain number of men are anxious to go into a mutual insurance 
association can start a company. Not a cent of capital is required. 
There are sixty-six companies doing business under the laws of Minne- 
sota. They start up and men go into it, expecting that it will eventually 
prove profitable to them, They stand the assessments until they begin to 
come too often, and then they drop out. _ Possibly the association goes to 
pieces and probably the increase of new members will keep it alive. 
This plan of = money began in the East, but it played out there 
years ago. Now it has sprung up in the Western States, and I suppose 
will prosper until the laws are amended so asto shut them out. Noin- 
surance company should be allowed to do business unless there is a cap- 
ital behind it to prove a guarantee of its stability, instead of rs ogy Se 
the assessment of members to meet the obligations of the company. Yes 
sir; the legislature has a good yo for consideration this winter if it 
will only turn its attention to the laws on insurance.”—.S¢, Paul Pioneer 


Press. 





An Attack in Vermont. 


Tue legislature of Vermont is commendable for two things: It begins 
its sessions early in the autumn, and it makes them short, the member 
always feeling bound, by custom, to get home by Thanksgiving. But its 
brevity does not secure wisdom, and the customary mischievous anti- 
insurance bills have been introduced. One provides that in case of total 
destruction of property by fire, ‘‘ without criminal intent or fault on part 
of the insured,” the insurance specified in the policy shall be taken as the 
amount of loss sustained, and that this shall be paid, notwithstanding 
any contrary stipulationia the policy. In case the destruction is not 
total, the payment shall be for the actual loss sustained up to the amount 
specified in the policy. The second section provides that in any suit for 
recovery, in case of total destruction, no evidence shall be admitted as to 
the value of the property, but the face of the policy is the collectable 
amount; if the destruction is partial, and the actual damage may be 
shown by evidence, since that is the amount collectable. This act is to 
take effect January I. 

This is the familiar old plan, which converts an insurance policy from 
a contract of indemnity for loss actually sustained to a wager that the 
property will not be totally destroyed. It is proposed that incendiarism 
shall not be allowed, or, rather, that it must not be discovered and prov- 
able; but obviously there is a premium offered for over-insurance in the 
first place, and, next, for making the destruction total if the insurance is 
ample to cover. Inthe nature of things, the quantity and value of mer- 
chandise held is constantly fluctuating ; so if a man gets a policy of $2000 
to cover $2500 of goods, and can only have a fire after reducing the goods 
exposed well below $2000, he has a decided interest in having the property 
‘*wholly ” destroyed, since his policy then becomes a note of hand against 
which no evidence is admissible. If from a country store a washtub or a 
half dozen clothes-pins are rescued, is the property ‘‘ wholly” destroyed 
in such case? Some very nice hair-splitting as to the degree of literalness 
to be observed in construing this language might be done. 

Another bill has been introduced since, as follows: 

‘Wherever any fire insurance company authorized to do business in 
this State shall enter into any contract of insurance with any person or 
corporation, insuring the real or personal property of said person or cor- 
poration against loss by fire or other casualty provided for in the act of 
incorporation, and the property so insured, or any specific part of it, shall 
be destroyed by fire or casualty, as aforesaid, and it shall be found upon 
adjustment that said property was insured for more than its real value, 
the insurance company shall pay to the insured the excess of premium 
paid for such insurance, or assessments collected therefor, that shall be 
found to be equitably due to the insured on account of the over-valuation 
of such property in such contract of insurance.” 

This queer bill fits well with the other. One of them offers the citizen 
the full face of his policy without trouble, provided he has a total loss 
and is clever enough not to be caught in any crookedness he may be guilty 
of; the other promises him the return of his excess of premiums in case 
he over-insures and then suffers a partial loss. The bill says ‘‘the prop- 
erty so insured or any specific part of it,” and we see nothing in the 
language to prevent a man from getting $5000 of insurance on a store and 
stock worth $3000, selling down the latter so as to bring the total value to 
$2000, burning the whole up, co!lecting the $5000 insurance, and finally 
turning about and recovering the premium paid on $2000, ‘‘on account 
of the over-valuation of such property in said contract of insurance.” 
There is no obstacle, if he is clever enough ; by whom it is to be ‘‘ found” 
that there was an over-insurance is not specified, but as the company would 
not care to allege over-insurance in case of total loss this must fall on the 
propertyowner. 

These propositions would probably be explained by their authors as 
intended to prevent over-insurance by punishing the companies, but they 
tend to encourage it by offering an inducement to the other party to get it 
if he can. The propertyowner is the one—and not the honest and careful 
propertyowner either—who can profit by over-insurance; the company 
cannot, for it incurs a special hazard when it writes risks on non-existent 
property, 7. ¢., on men’s moral qualities; hence the proposed penalty 
should be leveled at the party likelier to commit the fault. The property- 
owner is necessarily the better judge of the actual value, and for this 
reason again he should be made the subject of some discouragement. 

The fallacy underlying all these attacks is the belief that ‘‘ the com- 
pany” supplies insurance and must do so upon any terms, severe or 





lenient, which statute requires in the interest of ‘the people.” This 
notion seems as perennial as folly in general, yet emphatic protests from 
the largest business firms in the ye towns have been sent to the 
Vermont capital, and it is probable that the legislature will not imitate 
New Hampshire in expelling outside companies, especially as Vermont is 
poorly equipped for carrying her own insurance and has not been a profit- 
able underwriting field.— 7he Independent. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Milwaukee, Wis., will have a fire insurance patrol. 

—The Rutgers Fire of New York has been admitted to Minnesota. 

—Grand Rapids, Mich., will vote on the water-works question on 
December 14. 

--Meloche & Vater of Chicago have resigned from the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters. 

—The life of the late George K. Remington of Fall River was insured 
for over $100,000. 

—Thirty men were killed by an explosion in the Lemore colliery, Dur- 
ham, Eng., on December 2. 

—The Duluth fire has had the effect of making Chicago agents nervous 
about their elevator risks in that city. 

—The Reliance Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia has been ad- 
mitted to the State of Massachusetts. 


—The new high service water system of Melrose, Mass., has been sat- 
isfactorily tested by the fire department. 


—A company has offered to build water-works at Boothbay, Me., the 
town to pay $1200 yearly for forty hydrants, 


—The new building of the New York Life Insurance Company in 
Berlin, Germany, was badly damaged by fire last week. 


—The Mutual Life of New York, during the week ending December 3, 
paid in death claims $108,046.04, and endowments, $14,553.31. 


--The fire losses on cotton in New Orleans during the past eighteen 
months have been heavier than for the whole preceding eighteen years. 


—Derry, N. H., has bought a discarded hand engine known as 
Niagara No. 3, from Brunswick, Me., and its people now doubtless 
feel perfectly secure. 

—The North British and Mercantile Insurance Company has presented 
the sum of $1700 to the widow of the late Robert Cochrane, who was for 
many years in its employ. 

—The death is announced at Chelsea, Mass., of James T. Killilea, 
who for a number of years held the position of assistant secretary of the 
Dwelling House Fire of Boston. 


—The tug Alpha, which was dropped from service as a fire boat at 
Chicago on the completion of the new fire boat Geyser, will be again put 
in commission in the lumber district. 


—On Monday last, A. H. Darrow of Chicago, the well-known insurance 
agent, celebrated his twentieth wedding anniversary by a large reception 
at his residence, No. 1046 West Monroe street. 


—The organization of the Arkansas Fire Insurance Company of Little 
Rock, Ark., is announced. The capital stock is fixed at $500,000, of 
which $100,000 has been subscribed and $50,000 will be paid up. 


—A committee of the New England Insurance Exchange is to investi- 
gate the water supply and fire apparatus of every town in New England, 
and where these are not made to conform to a required standard, raise 
rates. 

—Almost the entire block occupied by Irwin Phillips & Co., wholesale 
dry-goods dealers of Chicago, was burned on the night of December 5, 
The firm is insured for $125,000, but it is thought that the loss will exceed 
that figure. 

—On December 2, fire destroyed the works of the Detroit Pipe Foundry 
at Detroit. The machinery and patterns were very valuable. The loss is 
estimated at $100,000, insured for $20,000 in ten policies of $2000 each, 
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held by the following companies: Niagara, National, Howard, Rhode 
Island, New York, Alliance, Scottish, Norwich Union, State of Pennsyl- 
vania and Peoples Union. 


—The following extract from a customer’s letter to a Chicago insurance 
agent is unique: ‘‘ For heaven’s sake put me into companies that will 
survive, at least, until they collect the premium, I am not so unreason- 
able as to expect more than this,” 


—The Meriden Fire Insurance Company of Meriden, Conn., has again 
been admitted to do business in New York. It withdrew in 1882, on the 
ground that the business was not profitable. The adoption of the com- 
pact, however, has induced it to return. 


—The single New Orleans insurance company which now opposes the 
local compact, having claimed to possess ample facilities for reinsurance 
in New York, Manager Pitcher calls upon New York companies to care- 
fully scrutinize offered risks from that city. 


—Everett, Mass., some time ago decided that the fire department horses 
must work on the highway when not employed at fires. Recently, when 
a fire occurred, the horses were drawing a gravel cart a mile from the 
spot, and the house burned down before the engine reached it. 


—The Herzog Opera House Building at Washington, D. C., was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on December 5. Theloss on building is reported 
as $115,000, and of the several tenants about $90,000. Incendiarism is 
suspected. One man is missing and supposed to have died in the flames. 


—A fire in the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company’s build- 
ing at Boston, last week, was kept under until the arrival of the fire de- 
partment by Julia Quinlan, a young lady employed by the American 
Bank Note Company, who amid dense smoke handled a water pail until 
relieved. 


—Fairbury, Ill. ; Charles City, Ia.; Dalton, Ga., and Elgin, Ill., have 
voted for water-works. Rock Springs, Neb. ; Hastings, Mich.; Spartans- 
burg, S. C. ; Griffin, Ga.; Raleigh, N.C. ; Spring Valley, Ill., and Water- 
ville, Me., are also among the towns which have recently arranged for 
their construction. 


—Q. I seea prairie fire coming, and I have property that is sure to 
burn up if I don’t get a break around it, and in burning the break it burns 
my property before the other fire gets there ; can I collect the pay? A. If 
the fire was the result of accident, you can no doubt recover the insur- 
ance.— St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


—The Macon Fire Insurance Company of Macon, Ga., which began 
business last June with a paid-up capital of $100,000, reports for five 
months premium receipts of $9,124.50, with losses of only about $200. 
The company is confining its agency business to the State of Georgia, and 
is operating carefully, writing small lines on the best class of risks only. 


—At Uniontown, Pa., last week, C. W. Finnell, chief clerk of the 
Fair Chance Furnace Company, found a dynamite cartridge in his desk, 
so arranged that any pressure on the lid would have expioded it. Another 
large package of dynamite had been secreted beneath the desk. The 
quantity was sufficient to have destroyed all property and life in the 
neighborhood. 


—Ata meeting of the Metropolitan Association of Underwri-ers on 
Tuesday, December 7, the executive committee submitted a new report 
upon the subject of the control of branch offices. This was adopted, 
except ina few unimportant particulars, which will be revised ; but, up 
to the hour of going to press, we have been unable to obtain the text. It 
will be printed, however, in our issue of next week, 


—The glue factory of Baeder & Co, at Ayer, Mass., was burned on 
December 2, together with eight loaded freight cars on a siding of the 
Fitchburg Railroad. The loss on the buildings, which belonged to the 
Ames Plow Company, is $20,000. The loss on the glue company’s stock, 
machinery and fixtures is $85,000.. The Fitchburg Railroad loses $12,000 
to $15,000. The fire is supposed to have been of incendiary origin. 


—The counsel for the Briton Medical and General Life Association 
have obtained a writ of appeal from the judgment of Justice Taschereau, 
ordering the company to be wound up in Canada, It is the intention of 
the association to carry the case to tne Privy Council should it become 
necessary, in order to obtain a decision as to whether the courts of Canada 








can order the winding up of a company that is already under process of 
liquidation in virtue of an Imperial Act.—New York Commercial Bulletin, 
December 2. 


—Among the places which will have new water supply systems are 
Phenix, R.I.; Thomasville, Ga.; Waukesha, Wis. ; West Randolph, Vi.; 
Ware, Mass. ; Bath, Me.; Helena, Mon.; Louisiana, Mo. ; Eufaula, 
Ala, ; Hastings, Mich. ; Sherman, Tex. ; Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Ashtabula, 
O.; Nebraska City, Neb. ; Chillicothe, Mo. ; Sterling, Kan. ; Belfast, 
Me.; Vicksburg, Miss. ; Dover and Foxcroft, Me. ; Eureka, Cal. ; East- 
port, Me.; Huntington, Mass.; Sturgis, Dak.; Camden, Me. ; Mani 
towoc, Wis. ; Holmesburg, Pa., and Mobile, Ala, 


—In July, 1885, Thomas Halpin closed his morocco factory in Brook. 
lyn and advertised it for sale. The machinery was left in the building, 
and a watchman hired to guard the place. Last January it was burned, 
It was insured for $25,000 each in the Aina, North American and Phcenix 
insurance companies, which refused to pay the policies, and Mr. Halpin 
brought suit. The companies offered in defense an agreement signed by 
Mr. Halpin, containing this clause: ‘‘ If the building shall become vacant 
or unoccupied, and so remain for thirty days without notice to or consent 
of the company, the policy shall be void.” The plaintiff claimed that as 
the machinery remained in it, the building was occupied. The jury dis- 
agreed, and a new trial will be necessary. 


—Relative to the operations of the notorious E. D. Williams, whose 
operations in some of the Western States have elicited frequent unfavor- 
able comment, a Chicago paper says: ‘‘ An institution called the Life 
Insurance Collection Agency of Chicago has been sending circulars 
broadcast throughout the country, pitching into the life insurance com- 
panies and soliciting policies for collection at the rate of $15 upwards per 
policy. These circulars give the names of several prominent banks of this 
city as ‘references,’ but two of these were used without the least author- 
ity, and the authority of the others was exceedingly limited. The First 
National, the Northwestern National and the Metropolitan National were 
among the number, and each of these has notified the ‘ agency’ to hence- 
forth omit its name from its circular. Investigation disclosed the fact 
that the moving spirit of the ‘agency’ referred to is one E. D. Williams, 
a man whose queer doings at Toledo and other points were thoroughly 
shown up in the Western press a few years ago. He has only lately 
started in Chicago, and the way he begins does not presage great success.” 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES, 
—W. B. Sears, agent for the Imperial of London at Boston. 
—Walter S. Ray, agent for the United States Life at Boston. 
—Hammond & Fry, agents for the Grand Rapids Fire at Chicago. 
—A. M. Sleeper, agent for the New York Life at Springfield, Mass. 
—C. P. Campbell, agent for the Fire Insurance Association at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—J. E. Stevenson, agent for the American Surety Company at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—T. J. Temple & Co. of New York, Metropolitan agents for the Meriden Fire of 
Meriden, Conn. 

—Thomas L. Obrion, agent for the Reliance Fire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia at Boston, 

—A. C. Blodgett & Co., agents for the Manufacturers and Merchants of Pitts- 
burgh at Detroit, Mich. 

—Dr. George N. Wellman has resigned the general agency for Massachusetts of 
the Homceopathic Mutual Life. 


—J.S. Maury & Co., associate agents with R. C. Luckett & Son, for the Con- 
necticut Fire at Baltimore, Md. 


—Horace Spice, general agent for the California Insurance Company for Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. 


—M. W. Hewes, agent for the Washington Fire and Marine of Boston at Bal- 
timore, succeeding J. S. Maury & Co. 

—Bement & Burnett, managers of the Central Department of the California In- 
surance Company of San Francisco. Headquarters at Cincinnati. 


—Louis K. Webb, general agent for southern California for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, with headquarters at Los Angeles—succeeding R. W. Abbott, re- 
moved, 
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